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THE MAESTRO DEL BAMBINO VISPO 


By Grorc PuDELKO 
Florence, Italy 


A systematic interpretation of the courtly Gothic internationalism — 
that cosmopolitan trend of fashion, which was prevalent at the beginning 
of the Quattrocento — remains still to be written. The ultimate effect of 
this revolutionizing movement upon Italian painting is a complicated matter 
and it had not been studied sufficiently until recent years.’ 

The problem of the relation of this international style and of the Italian 
art in the early fifteenth century is particularly intricate because direct 
adoptions can hardly be detected anywhere at all, and because the new 
forms were immediately assimilated with the native style. A decisive impor- 
tance must be attached to the exact time of the adoption, i. e., to the stylistic 
tendency of the imitated original, and also to the question whether an Italian 
artist received his inspiration directly from a foreign source, or whether he 
was influenced by the intermediary of another artist’s work. Thus one might 
take for granted that Lorenzo Monaco was familiar with the international 
style of Broederlam, and that Gentile da Fabriano knew the “trés riches 


heures” of Duc de Berry. The forms corresponding to the style of both the 
*Compare especially: R. Longhi, Pinakotheca, I, 1928-9, p. 34 ff, and also van Marle, The Italian 


Schools of Painting, vol. VII. 
(COPYRIGHT, 1938, BY FREDERIC F. SHERMAN) 
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above masters are combined in the works of many minor Florentine artists, 
and they represent a curious symbiosis with belated trecent’esque elements. 
But aside from the historic situation, the fact of an entirely new conception 
of art, which found itself in the international movement, is of the greatest 
importance. The empty formalism of the late trecentists was overcome, a 
new conception of the pictural style became prevalent, forming one of the 
preliminary conditions through which Masaccio was to accomplish his revo- 
lutionary work and which was destined to remain alive during all the Quat- 
trocento, independently from the classical style. Considering the difficulty 
of establishing the exact point of contact between Italian painting and the 
transalpine art, a proof of the direct dependence of a Florentine artist upon 
international Gothic style will assume some importance. I have in mind the 
highly fascinating master who is known under the rather strange appellation 
of the “Maestro del Bambino Vispo.”” 

An interesting picture by this master, representing the Last Judgment 
(Fig. 1), which was recently acquired by the Munich Pinakothek, leads us 
to the very core of the problem.’ The book of Sanpere y Miquel* about the 
Painting in Catalonia during the Quattrocento contains a very remarkable 
indication concerning this picture which was first known during the Exhi- 
bition of Antique Art in Barcelona in the year 1867. It came originally 
from the Colegio of Raimondo Lulo on the island of Majorca. Sanpere y 
Miquel, who attributes the authorship of the picture to the Catalonian 
painter, Lukas Barossa, “El Esclavos,” refers to the Iconographia espanola 
of Carderera, and believes that he can detect among the kneeling figures on 
the left side of the picture the features of Pope Benedict XIII, of the King 
Ferdinand I, and of his wife. 

However, one important personality remained unidentified: the figure 
wearing the Imperial crown and kneeling between the Pope and the King 


*The naming as well as the putting together of the first works was first made by Sirén: L’Arte, 
VII, 1904, pp. 348 ff. Further literature: Sirén, Lorenzo Monaco, 1905, p. 171; idem in Jahrb. der 
Preussischen Kunstsamml., XXVII, 1906, p. 222. Here we find the attempt to identify our master 
with Pietro di Domenico da Montepulciano. Later on Sirén proposed to consider Parri Spinello as 
the author of those works: Burlington Magazine, XXIV, 1913, pp. 323 ff. and XXV, 1914, pp. 15 ff., 
but eventually he had to make a distinction between the works of Spinello and those of our anony- 
mous master: Burlington Magazine, XLIX, pp. 117 ff. Compare also van Marle, op. cit., vol. IX, 
pp. 190 ff; Perkins, Art in America, X, 1922, pp. 43 ff; B. Berenson, Dedalo, XII, 1932, pp. 179 ff; 
Colasanti, Boll. d’Arte, XIII, 1933-4, pp. 337 ff.; Procacci, Rivista d’Arte, XV, 1933, p. 238 note 2; 
B. Berenson, Pitture Italiane del Rinascimento, 1936, pp. 276 ff. 

"Recently published by Berenson, Dedalo, op. cit., p. 183. The picture was offered for sale in 
Frankfort in 1925 and it was acquired in 1936 by the Munich Pinakothek from Bohler. The 
dimensions are: 130cm. x 75.5 cm. with the frame, and 89 cm. x 50.5 cm. without the frame. 

“*Quatrocentistas Catalanes, Barcelona, 1906, vol. II, p. 242. Prof. Dr. A. L. Mayer very kindly 
informed me that he also found the Munich picture to be identical with the one described by San- 
pere y Miquel and that he recognized its Spanish origin and the early date of its production. I am 
indebted to Prof. N. Middeldorf for information with regard to the reproduction of our picture in 
the book of Sanpere y Miquel. 
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undoubtedly bears the characteristic features of the Emperor Sigismund I. 
The long, slender, curved nose, the high forehead over the narrow face, the 
undulating beard, all are typical elements which are to be found in the 
authentic portrait of the Emperor in Vienna as well.as in later copies.” 

“The Emperor Sigismund was a very handsome gentleman and Prince, 
clever and eloquent. For the sake of his handsome appearance he was 
painted in many pictures. ..” says a contemporary writing. 

Sigismund went to Spain for a year and a half, in 1415-1416. The pur- 
pose of his journey was a meeting with King Ferdinand of Aragon and the 
attempt to win the latter for the Union agreed upon at the Council of Con- 
stance. Ferdinand was crowned King only in 1412, and with the help of the 
Anti-Pope Benedict XIII. The latter, however, was excommunicated in 
1409 in Pisa, and being the descendant of an old family of Aragon, he 
repaired with his followers to Valencia, where he found in the person of 
Ferdinand of Aragon a zealous partisan. King Ferdinand, after meeting the 
Emperor in Perpignan on August 31, 1415, definitely abandoned the cause 
of Benedict. (He died on January 6, 1416.) 

Thus we see in our picture the illustration of an important historical 
moment. The painting was ordered, no doubt, by King Ferdinand from some 
known artist who was staying at his Court, and it seems to be a conciliatory 
offer which the King, as a friend of Benedict XIII, must have attempted to 
present to the Emperor. Consequently, the only possible time when our pic- 
ture could have been painted is the year 1415. The panel represents the Last 
Judgment. On the left are kneeling the faithful (the Emperor, the Pope and 
the King with their following, among whom a local historian might yet dis- 
cover many known personalities), whereas on the right are placed the 
sinners, among whom one can detect even a papal Tiara. A delightful sea- 
port enclosed by a rocky landscape forms the background of the picture. At 
the left one perceives a town dominated by a lighthouse which might possibly 
portray the seaport of Valencia. The whole ensemble forms a typically 
political and religious conception of the late middle ages. 

The hypothesis which takes for granted that the picture, now in Munich, 
was executed in Spain and most probably in Valencia, is not particularly 
surprising. Several Italian artists had been in Valencia, for instance, Star- 
nina (1398-1401), and Giuliano Fiorentino, a pupil of Ghiberti, who 
executed in 1418-21 the alabaster decorations in the Cathedral of that city. 

The question that arises is what relation exists between our picture and 


‘J. Wilde, “Ein Zeitgendssisches Bildnis des Kaiser Sigismund,” Jahrb. der Kunsthistorischen 
Sammlungen, 1930, pp. 213 ff. 
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the Valencian school of painting. There always had been a strong inclina- 
tion towards Italian art. During the epoch of Starnina’s activity in Valencia 
at the beginning of the Quattrocento this tendency became especially per- 
ceivable together with elements of the late Gothic French style. 

Our picture contains two distinct elements: the Tuscan and the Spanish, 
the latter forming already part of the Gothic international style. The unusu- 
ally charming and lifelike art of narration which animates the terrestrial 
region of the picture, the astonishingly rich expression of motion among the 
figures, and the delightful capacity of creating an illusion of depth seems at 
the first glance to be in contradiction to the naive, hieratic and solemn treat- 
ment of the celestial region of the picture. The somewhat schematically 
arranged rows of relatively large figures in the upper part still remind one of 
the seated apostles in Nardo di Cione’s Last Judgment in S. Maria Novella, 
Florence. Turning our attention to the stereopticon landscape surrounded 
by rocks, the seaport along the agitated surface of which a toylike ship hur- 
ries with its sails blown by the wind, we are reminded of Starnina and his 
Life of Hermits in the Uffizi Gallery. But Starnina’s landscape is still 
divided into separate “cubistic” compartments in the usual manner, whereas 
the author of our picture encloses his whole composition into a unique flow- 
ing linear rhythm, which embraces even the landscape in its calligraphic 
sweep. 

The Maestro del Bambino Vispo was generally supposed to have been a 
pupil of Lorenzo Monaco. But clear relation between the two artists does 
not appear until our master comes to Florence. The youthful period of the 
life of Maestro del Bambino Vispo remains shrouded in mystery since none 
of his early works, preceding the Munich picture, and which could be attrib- 
uted to him with certainty, have been found so far. There remain even 
certain doubts about his Florentine origin.° 

On the other hand, interesting parallels can be found in the iconographic 
treatment of our picture with the representations of the Last Judgment in 
the works of the School of Valencia, as for instance the Retablo by Boni- 
facio Ferrer (Museum of Valencia)‘ or the Altarpiece of Santa Cruz (at 
the same museum).* There are analogies especially in the way of their 


*B. Berenson (Dedalo, op. cit., p. 180) has even considered the possibility of our master’s Spanish 
origin and he clearly characterized the manifold sources of his style: “E cosi vario, cosi grazioso, 
cosi romantico, e talvolta sorprende tanto la nostra aspettazione da giustificare non solo la nostra 
attenta ammirazione ma anche gli sforzi per trovarne le origini fuori d’Italia, in Borgogna, in 
Vestfalia, e forse meno fantasiosamente, a Valencia.” 

"Repr. by A. L. Mayer, Geschichte der Spanischen Malerei, 1922, Fig. 36/7. 

*Good reproductions in Archivo Espanol de Arte y Archeologia, vol. VIII, 1932, pp. 25 ff Here 
we find also a discussion by Baron di San Petrillo and Elias Tormo concerning the previous attrib- 
uting of the Altarpiece to Pedro Nicolau, as well as a proposal to assign to it as early a date as 
about 1403. 
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movement and their loose distribution in the space. The stylistic affinity 
between the Master of the Bambino Vispo and some works of the Valencian 
school is so evident that it points toward a direct and strong interdependence. 
Close relationship exists between our picture and the work of Pedro Nico- 
lau (especially some parts of the Altarpiece of the Holy Cross), whose art 
is partly connected with Tuscan painting, and also with a group of pictures 
which supposedly can be ascribed to Andrés Marzal di Sas, whose presence 
in Valencia in 13941410 has been established.° Such paintings as the 
Incredulity of St. Thomas (Valencia), or the works of smaller size, such as 
the Death of the Virgin Mary (Philadelphia, Johnson Collection), or Her- 
aclius Bearing the Cross to Jerusalem (Valencia, Retablo de la Santa Cruz), 
show a fairly identical conception of style with the art of our master. And 
this relation is especially interesting for the fact that Andrés Marzal di Sas, 
as indicated by his name, must have migrated to Spain from Germany, and 
more precisely from lower Saxony. Elements of the style of lower Saxony 
which represent a parallel to the work of Konrad von Soest and which still 
reveal the ponderous forms of Master Bertram, appear here in a shape ren- 
dered somewhat subtle by the penetration of French-Burgundian inter- 
nationalism. The German heritage consisting in a striving for spiritual 
expressiveness (manifesting itself in the somewhat fussy excitement and slug- 
gishness of the movement as well as in clumsy gestures) is mingled with the 
decorative forms of the late Gothic style and with its linear pattern which 
spreads as an endless ornamentation over the whole surface of the picture. 
The architectural elements, as well as the landscape and the peculiarly 
twisted, over-long figures, are all a part of that linear manner. And all these 
details, including the helplessness of the artist with regard to exact academic 
design, or the exaggerated twirl of the folds, are fully apparent in the work 
of the Maestro del Bambino Vispo, however, in a milder and more graceful 
form. At the same time one recognizes similar human types which are 
characteristic for both artists — for instance, the peasant’s stumpy, bearded 
head or the ideally beautiful, angelic features of the young man, or the old 
fellow who draws the cloak like a hood around his head. The realism of 
costume, the interest in portraiture and in naturalistic detail which reach a 
drastic intensity in the wonderful characterization of the terror dominating 
the figures of the damned, are features of the cosmopolitan Gothic style that 
reappear in the works of the Valencian school. 

The influence of Master Andrés Marzal di Sas appears also clear in the 
luminous brilliancy of the coloring which intensifies in its magnificence the 

*Compare, also for the following, Post, A History of Spanish Painting, vol. III, pp. 57 ff. 
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intrinsic value of the pigment for its own sake, and for the sake of decorative 
beauty. It is as if the beauty of the coloring absorbs that of the linear pat- 
tern, such is the refinement of the mutual poetic interpretation of the color 
and the line, conceived in an equally ornamental fashion. 

Quite as characteristic for our picture are the artful mingling of move- 
ment among the arising dead, of the row of coffins placed like dominoes one 
behind the other into the depth of the astonishing foreshortening and the 
cross‘sectioning with the decorative undulation of the linear pattern which 
dominates the entire picture. There is no void in the narrow meshes of this 
linear net between the three dimensional lower part of the picture and the 
relatively flat figure composition of the upper half. 

The remarkable feature of our picture is the happy blending of many 
Florentine characteristics with Valencian and with international Gothic 
elements. The Master of the Bambino Vispo, after his migration to Florence 
which probably took place in 1416, becomes thereafter the chief exponent 
of the flourishing Gothic tendency, together with Lorenzo Monaco whose 
eminent personality attracted him strongly. 

It is not without a certain difficulty that the importance of the Master of 
the Bambino Vispo for contemporary Florentine painting can be established 
because, until recently, we were lacking sufficiently exact chronological indi- 
cations for dating his works.*° The only known date was given by means of 
a document which tells us about an Altarpiece destined for the St. Lawrence 
chapel in the Cathedral of Florence and ordered in 1422 in memory of the 
Cardinal Pietro Orsini.** The paintings are an enthroned Madonna with 
Child (Philadelphia, Johnson Collection) and its left wing, representing St. 
Magdalen and St. Lawrence as well as the kneeling donor (Museum in 
Bonn). The right wing of that same altar can be identified in the painting 
representing St. Zenobius and St. Benedict (Museum of Stockholm). 
Colasanti seems to have recognized as a part of the lost “predella” the Mar- 
tyrdom of St. Lawrence in the Colonna Collection in Rome.’* Two other 


Already Colasanti (op. cit., p. 340) writes: “il tentativo di trascrivere una evoluzione crono- 
logica dell’ attivita di quel pittore deve apparire impresa assai difficile di risultato poco sicuro.” 

"Vasari — Milanesi, Le Vite, vol. II, p. 25 note 2. On March 3d, 1422, the heirs of Cardinal 
Corsini, in commemoration of his death, took upon themselves: “nel termine di dicicotto mesi di 
far dipingere la tavola she doveva andare nell’ altare della capella di S. Lorenzo dal Frate degli 
Angeli (Lorenzo Monaco) o da altro pittore sufficiente 0 migliore.” Thus the final date should be 
September 3d, 1423. But the altarpiece was obviously finished later (about 1425-6) as can be seen 
from its dependence upon the “Quartaresi” altarpiece by Gentile (1425). 

*B. Berenson, Catalogue of the Johnson Collection, Italian Paintings, Philadelphia, 1913, p. 9, 
and Sirén, L’Arte, op. cit., p. 351. 
_ *Repr. by Sirén, Italienska Taulor . . . National Museum, Stockholm, p. 27, Table 13. Dimen- 
sions: 0.995 cm. x 0.71 cm.; the panel in Bonn: 0.97x0.69cm. The central piece, 46x24in. Pop- 
lar wood. 

*Repr. by Colasanti, op. cit., p. 337. 
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pieces can be added to it: a painting representing the miracle of St. Zenobius 
in the collection of Marchesa Emilio Visconti Venosta*® (Rome) and an 
Adoration of the Kings, formerly at Langton Douglas’ in London (Fig. 2).** 
The period of the wonderful Madonna with Angels Making Music (Rother- 
mere Collection, London)*’ may be determined approximately because its 
middle group was copied as early as 1423 upon an Altarpiece in Borgo alla 
Collina by a pupil of our master. The comparatively monumental arrange- 
ment of the Saints composed no more one above the other on the Altarpiece 
of the Florentine Cathedral is strikingly unusual in comparison with other 
works of our artist. His sudden abandonment of the over-pronounced linear 
rhythm must be ascribed to the influence of Gentile da Fabriano, who rep- 
resented the most recent direction of the international court style in Italy. 
The Madonna by Gentile in New Haven and the figure of St. Nicholas of 
the Quartaresi Altarpiece may have been models for the Virgin and Child 
and St. Zenobius of our Altarpiece. On the other hand the Master of the 
Bambino Vispo approaches more closely at times another conservative 
painter — Bicci di Lorenzo. But the analogy is probably due mostly to the 
fact that both imitated one and the same model, the Great Umbrian. 

Certain archaic forms which point towards the school of Gaddi, for 
instance, the placing of the figures above each other or some of the rather 
flat faces with sharp noses demonstrate the relatively early epoch of Mary’s 
Death, which probably was painted soon after the return of the Master from 
Spain. (The upper part of the picture representing the offering of the Girdle 
is in Cambridge, Fogg Museum; the lower part, with Mary’s Death, is in 
Philadelphia, Johnson Collection.)** 

The new manner, already, however, permeated by the spirit of the inter- 
national Gothic tendency is revealed in the dynamic strength, in the search 
for spiritual expression, in the extraordinary and impressive clustering 
together of the mass of figures around the death-bed. The resonant rhythm 
of the entire composition, in contrast to former representations of the same 
scene, is held together in a harmonious whole by the close net of linear inter- 
relation. 

The limited artistic talent of our artist reaches its purest expression of 
linear poetry in the well known Battle Cassone (at the Altenburg Museum, 

**St. Zenobius resuscitates a boy who was run over by a cart. (Repr. Rivista d’Arte, IV, 1906, 
p. 166, as Giovanni dal Ponte.) 
*Quoted by van Marle, op. cit., vol. IX, p. 198. 


“Repr. by B. Berenson, Dedalo, op. cit., p. 180. 
*Combined by Perkins, op. cit., p. 43. 
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Fig. 3).’° The undulating rhythm of the ebbing and flowing motion, scanned 
by the linear play of sliding folds and the arabesques of the bounding Ara- 
bian horses — this unending motion like an infinite ornament accompanied 
by the golden background and enhanced by the luminous foam of sparkling 
brocades, is unique in Florentine art. These new formal elements must be 
entirely credited to the French-Gothic art”® though one may be reminded at 
the same time of Persian miniature. A narrow relationship exists, however, 
with the contemporary Catalonian school. The representation itself, a battle 
between Moors, reveals the Spanish ambient. It is irrelevant whether this 
unique Cassone was painted in Spain or soon after the return of our Master 
to Florence, during those years when the memory of recent impressions was 
still very vivid in his mind. 

The line becomes the chief principle of the expression. Full of brio in the 
Battle Cassone it assumes a quiet, almost tender, and softly flowing rhythm 
in the enchanting picture of the Virgin’s death (Chicago, Ryerson Collec- 
tion, Fig. 4). The line enhances the intensity of lamentation in this scene 
which acquires the touching intimacy of a religious pageant of simple folk. 
Contemplating the inimitable tenderness of the young Apostle’s facial 
expression (at the right) we cannot fail to be reminded of Simone Martini’s 
conception of St. John as well as of the ideal of a young man’s perfect 
beauty in contemporary German painting, for instance in the work of Kon- 
rad von Soest. The wrinkled faces of the old men with their shaggy beards, 
deeply overcome with speechless sorrow, arouse memories of German art in 
the paintings of Westphalia or of Lower Saxony. It is as if our master, dur- 
ing his travels, had come in direct contact with these countries.” 

The main group of the Madonna panel with angels making music, in Lord 
Rothermere’s Collection (painted before 1423), a work much admired for 
its almost Sienese, tender beauty of coloring and which reminds one 
somewhat of Bernardo Daddi in its archaic composition, is repeated in a 
weaker painting in the Academy of Florence, representing the Madonna 
with St. John and St. Nicholas.” But even here we feel the romantic witch- 


*First attributed to our master by B. Berenson. Repeatedly called Dello Delli by M. Salmi (Riz. 
d@’Arte, XVI, 1935, p. 182). 

As, for instance, the miniature “Le Calvaire,” Ms. Bibl. Nat. latin 9471 fo. 27, reproduced by 
Male, L’Art religieux de la fin du moyenage en France, II ed., 1922, p. 33. 

*The following works seem also to belong to the early period of our master’s activity: Lucca, 
Museum, wings of a triptych with three Saints (Photo: Alinari 18180) ; Englewood, Coll. O. F. 
Platt, Madonna with Child (Repr. Exhibition of Italian Paintings, Kleinberger, New York, 1917, 
No. 16, B. Berenson, Pitture Italiane, 1936, p. 215, as Giovanni dal Ponte) ; Art Trade, Adoration 
of the Magi (Berenson, Dedalo, op. cit., p. 181); London, Coll. Durlacher, Christ in a sarcoph- 
agus upheld by an angel, Mary and St. John (B. Berenson, Dedalo, p. 18). A very similar repre- 
sentation is to be found in the Retablo de la Santa Cruz (reproduced in Archivo Espanol, op. cit., 
plate 10 a.), another indication of our master’s relation to the Valencian School of Painting. 


*Repr. by van Marle, op. cit., vol. IX, fig. 129. 
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Fic. 3. MASTER OF THE BAMBINO VISPO: BATTLE BETWEEN MUSSULMANS 
Lindenan Museum, Altenburg 

















Fic. 4. MASTER OF THE BAMBINO VIsPO: DorMITION 
Ryerson Collection, Chicago Art Institute 

















ery of his dainty art. It reminds one of the subtle Sienese coloring of the Tre- 
cento or of the early works of Giovanni di Paolo rather than of Florentine 
art. The sumptuous gold is poured over the entire surface of the picture 
mingling its luminosity with other glowing tones (and especially with a 
deep, resplendent red) into a purely decorative material beauty. 

In the following epoch of our master’s activity the influence of Gentile da 
Fabriano, and thus of the second wave of courtly internationalism, becomes 
even more evident in the Predella panels of the altarpiece for the Cathedral 
of Florence than in the chief wings. For the sake of illusion he begins to 
seek realistic details, especially in the landscape and in the architectural 
elements. 

The nativity as well, a picture full of romantic poetry (Camton Wyn- 
yates Collection Marquis of Northampton)”’, reveals in its new conception 
of space and in its more modern expression of sentiment, the influence 
of Gentile’s Predella panel with the Nativity in the Uffizi. 

Smaller works which might have been painted in the twenties and during 
the thirties of the Quattrocento demonstrate the further development of 
our master.” 

The attempt, furthered by the influence of the conquests of contemporary 
painting, to give by means of a clarifying perspective more plasticity to the 
figures and more depth to the space becomes evident now. The result 
produces an impression quite similar to the one attained by Giovanni del 
Ponte: certain outward details of the new art are added in a barely recogniz- 
able manner to the old formule without succeeding in producing a total 
recreation of style. A greater linear precision as we'll as the bent heads with 
sharp noses are reminiscent of similar harmless attempts at foreshortening 


*Repr. by B. Berenson, Dedalo, p. 185. 


*Dresden, No. 30: Head of the Madonna (fragment) ; London, Coll. Lord Carmichael: Head of 
an Angel (Repr., T. Borenius, Apollo, 1925, I, p. 68, as school of Orcagna) ; Florence, Sta. Croce, 
Opera, No. 10, fragment of a frescoe: The Resuscitation of Lazarus (Photo: Brogi 22097) ; for- 
merly Benson Coll.: Two Angels Making Music, Predella-piece (perhaps belonging once to the 
altarpiece of the Duomo in Florence, at least the pattern of the brocade upon the ground in this 
painting is identical with the same pattern in the former one. Reprod.: van Marle, vol. IX, fig. 
130); London Nat. Gallery, No. 3926: Beheading of St. Catherine; Berlin, K. F. M., No. 1111; 
Anunciation; formerly Anacapri, Coll. Mrs. von zur Muehlen, Adoration of the Shepherds; 
Cologne, Mr. Ray W. Smith: The Virgin’s Death (attributed by Dr. Hans Gronaxg Photogr. Rhein. 
Museum No. 43569); Milano, Castello, once Trivulzio Coll.: Beheading of a Saint (Photogr. 
Castello 6237 B.); Berlin, for sale: Youthful Saint (Photogr. in the Kunsthistorische Institut, 
Florence) ; Boston, Museum, No. 1855: St. Stefano and St. Vicenzo, No. 1856: Isaiah and Jeremiah 
with Four Angels; Amsterdam, Coll. Lanz: Two panels with Prophets; Florence, Academia, Mag- 
azin, No. 6270: Madonna of Humility; Parma, Museum, No. 440: Crowning of the Virgin (Pho- 
togr. Croci 3994) ; Paris, Musée de Cluny, No. 1666: Anunciation; Unknown whereabouts: Ma- 
donna (Repr. van Marle, op. cit., fig. 134). The drawing of a standing Madonna with the donor 
and a Saint in the Albertina was ascribed by Sirén (Jahrb. der Preuss. Kunst., 1906, p. 223). The 
division between the production of the master’s shop and his own works is often rather difficult. 
It also seems that the master has retouched in parts with his own hand some of the pictures of 
higher quality, such as the Madonna with Saints in the Thyssen Coll., Lugano (Reprod. Sirén, 
Lorenzo Monaco, plate LIV). Cfr. Note 27. 
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made by the more powerful Giovanni del Ponte for whom even at present 
our master has often been mistaken. 

At this epoch our master has reached the climax of his art. Incapable of 
completely mastering the new elements of contemporary painting, and 
equally incapable of continuing his lyric linear art with his former fervor, 
he gradually sinks into a somewhat empty mannerism as, for instance, in his 
triptych representing the enthroned Virgin with four Saints in the Museum 
of Wirzburg. The linear pattern, formerly so full of spirit, freezes into 
empty academic rigidity, the figures, still bearing the stamp of Gentile da 
Fabriano, and vainly attempting to assume a monumental carriage, become 
wooden and stiff.”” Even his Madonna pictures of this epoch are no more 
impressive. In the painting of the Madonna and Child with two music- 
making angels, Parma Museum (Fig. 5), the angel at the right in that 
picture is almost an exact replica of the same figure in the above-mentioned 
painting in Wurzburg. Solely the variegated magnificence of coloring of 
this masterfully painted cabinetwork overwhelms one with the ostentatious 
importunity of a worn-out decorative system. 

This essay has been deliberately limited merely to the principal works of 
the Master of the Bambino Vispo. Such procedure was particularly indicated 
because the separation of our master’s authentic works from all the other 
works of his workshop had never been definitely made.”* A master whose 
works are grouped around the Altarpiece of St. Catherine’s Wedding in 
Borgo alla Collina (1423) can be clearly defined. He is a craftsman who 


*The works of our master often remind one of the Sienese School. The type of the crouching 
angels making music (Wiirzburg) immediately calls to memory Taddeo di Bartolo (such as the 
triptych in St. Catherine “della Notte” at Siena). 

*Merely attempted by Colasanti op. cit. The Master of the Bambino Vispo became a collective 
name for all sorts of authors whose works belong to a similar tendency of style. The verification 
of all the works attributed by B. Berenson (Pitture Italiane) to ovr master is unfortunately impos- 
sible owing to the absence of reproductions. Cfr. the following note. 

"Reprod. by Sirén, Burl. Mag., XXV, 1914, p. 19. Other works which probably belong to the 
same artist (selection): Rome, Galleria Doria: Madonna with Four Saints and Angels (type of 
Virgin and Child, as in several other pictures, similar to the Rothermere Madonna) ; formerly 
Lyon, Aynard Coll., now London, Wil. P. Bloch: Adoration of the Child (Dedalo, XII, p. 183) ; 
Helsingfors, Atheneum: Enthroned Madonna with Six Angels (Siren, Italienska Taulor ... Stock- 
holm, Table 12) ; Altenburg, No. 26: Madonna at the Spinning Wheel with Playing Child; Flor- 
ence, S. Croce, Opera: the same representation (Photo: Brogi, 19958) ; Stia, Propositura. The Vir- 
gin donating the girdle, with Apostles (Burl. Mag., XXV, p. 69; by Beni, Guida Illustr. del Casen- 
tino. Florence, 1908, p. 143, dated 1408 according to inscription. The exactitude of this date is 
doubtful. The picture is far too similar to the Altarpiece in Borgo alla Collina which was com- 
pleted ten years later). Florence, Pazzagli: Donation of the Girdle (Composition after Stia) ; Flor- 
ence, Academy, No. 478: Madonna with Saints ; Florence, Michelozzi: Madonna, St. John the Bap- 
tist, St. Nicolas and Four Angels Making Music (Dedalo, 1932, p. 183). The center similar to the 
Rothermere Madonna) ; Florence, for sale: Annunciation (Dedalo, 1932, p. 184). Some works of 
higher quality belonging to the same style were perhaps accomplished by the Master of Borgo alla 
Collina in the shop of the Master of the Bambino Vispo: Oxford, Christ Church: Madonna on the 
Crescent; Florence, Saulmann Coll.: Madonna with Child; Florence, Acton Coll.: Madonna with 
Child; Rome, fermer Sterbini, later Sangiorgi: Madonna of Humility; Lugano, Thyssen Coll.: 
Madonna with Four Saints (cfr. note 24). The far-reaching circle of pictures proceeding from the 
workshop of our master or from his immediate surroundings cannot be enumerated here. Some of 
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owes much to Rossello di Jacopo Franchi in his dry design and his eternally 
flat, two dimensional figures. He surpasses the level of the mediocre only 
when he approaches the manner of our master with whom he had probably 
a kind of working partnership. 

What importance can be given to the art of the Maestro del Bambino 
Vispo within the contemporary Florentine painting? After Starnina™, about 
whose activity we really know very little yet, Lorenzo Monaco was the first 
among the Florentine painters who followed the tendency of international 
Gothic style and who found an entirely new pictorial manner in comparison 
with the artists of the late Trecento. In his work the human body ceases to 
be the cornerstone of the entire composition upon which — conceived as 
mass or as surface — function all the other elements of the picture. 

In Lorenzo Monaco’s work the landscape or the architectural elements 
become equally as important as the human figure. A linear pattern with its 
complicated rhythm seems to encompass all the details of the picture in order 
to connect them with its own decorative system. Thus an ideal pictorial 
plane appears to run parallel to the real surface of the picture, and all the 
details of the composition seem to be directed to the linear intersections on 
the imaginary plane. This new principle of artistic composition was first 
developed in Persian miniatures or in northern tapestries and miniatures. It 
becomes, to a certain extent, the first expression of the l’art pour l'art idea in 
modern painting. The self-sufficiency of the pictorial composition which 
follows from the two-dimensional character of the surface and from the cor- 
responding zsthetic demands, is discovered anew. 

Lorenzo Monaco was the first one in the following of Ghiberti who con- 
sistently developed that linear composition together with a completely new 
conception of space. His works of the middle period, however, always 
remain dependent upon a magnificent decorative system including the entire 
surface of the picture and even its frame, even if they are full of a strong 
religious devotion and tend towards the hieratic in the great compositions, 
or towards an intimate lyric mysticism in the small paintings. 


the pictures mentioned by B. Berenson and by van Marle belong to that number: Hannover, Kest- 
ner Museum, No. 11: Madonna with Angels; Florence, Horn Museum, No. 99: Madonna; formerly 
Paris, Spiridon Coll.: Madonna with Child and Two Saints (Catalogue of Sale, No. 38, attributed 
to Benozzo Gozzoli). The following works enumerated by B. Berenson do not belong to our master: 
Baltimore, Walter’s Gallery, No. 724; Florence, Accademia No. 476/7: St. Catherine and St. Fran- 
cis (according to R. Offner belonging to the Master of the Straus Madonna) ; Florence, Accademia, 
No. 3149: Crucifixion; Florence, Bigallo: Madonna; Philadelphia, McIlhenny Coll.: Madonna 
(according to R. Offner belonging to the master.of the Griggs Crucifixion) ; Subiaco, Sacro Speco; 
Frescoes depicting St. Benedict’s life; Utrecht Museum, No. 17: Madonna with Four Saints; For 
sale, Christ in the Sarcophagus, Maria, St. John (Dedalo, 1932, p. 181). Cfr. further Colasanti, 
op. cit., pp. 337-8. A table with angels making music (formerly coll. Coray, sale, Berlin, Oct. rst, 
1930, No. 15) is a work of Rossello di Jacopo Franchi. 
*Procacci, Gherardo Starnina, Rivista d’arte, XV, 1933, pp. 151 ff.; XVII, 1935, pp. 333 ff. 
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Only in his later works the artist dares to give free play to his visions 
crystalized in a rhythm of colors and in a delicate linear pattern as, for 
instance, in the Predella pictures of the Academy in Florence or in the phan- 
tastical drawings of the story of the Three Magi (Berlin). He succeeds 
here in creating an unparalleled unity of artistic hallucinations and of free 
compositional form. 

There always was a tendency to admit that the art of the Master of the 
Bambino Vispo had been strongly dependent upon the work of the Monk of 
Camaldola. But is it not possible that both artists strove towards parallel 
conceptions of style and achieved independently of each other a similar form 
of expression? We do not even know whether our master was really born in 
Florence. He might have just as well acquired the first intimations of the 
International Style in northern Italy which was pervaded by the new cos- 
mopolitan worldliness immediately at the beginning of the fifteenth century. 
A painting like the Battle Cassone of Altenburg might have excited the 
astonished admiration even of Lorenzo Monaco by its consistent, brocade- 
like surface. Here was a masterpiece of linear art, created with frolicking 
ease, where the whole space was transformed in a linear pattern sweeping 
over the surface of the picture exactly like an endless ornament. Lorenzo 
Monaco himself had not yet achieved at that time such an extreme consist- 
ency of design. It is quite possible that in this instance the greater artist 
owed to the less gifted “confrére” some stimulation which enabled the 
former to realize later on the purely imaginary late works such as the Pre- 
della paintings in the Academy of Florence” or as the Adoration of the 
Magi at the Uffizi, works which transcend all earthly gravity. While the 
monk from Camaldola sublimates the forms of international Gothic style 
into the highest creations of a deeply religious and aristocratic world of 
conception, the Master of the Bambino Vispo brings down the courtly cos- 
mopolitanism to the level of a bourgeois society apart from a few exceptional 
paintings, and in his later works he finally glides down towards the com- 
fortable routine of a conventional retrospective manner. However, he 
approaches sometimes those artists who had worked at the Bolognini Chapel 
of St. Petronio in Bologna” precisely by his somewhat drastic interpretation 
of international forms. The paintings at the Bolognini Chapel also combine 
realistic features with a playful lyric linear pattern and show a conscious 


Compare the rhythm of the undulating waves and of the outline of the landscape in the Pre- 
della table representing the Miracle of St. Nicolas (a picture which could hardly have been pro- 
duced before 1420) with the representation of the harbor in the Last Judgment of the Maestro del 
Bambino Vispo. 

“Cfr. R. Longhi, Oficina Ferrarese, 1935, pp. 15 ff and W. Arslan, Zeitschrift fiir Kunstge- 
schichte, 1936, p. 176. 
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seeking for a dramatic power of expression. The exquisite solution of that 
problem has the “charme” of a partly romantic and partly crude interpreta- 
tion of a theatrical piece upon a rustic stage. 

Many features which are reminiscent of the work of our master can be 
found in Florence among secondary artists, such as Giovanni del Ponte, 
Rossello di Jacopo Franchi or the Griggs Master.** Others seem to be under 
his direct influence (not excluding their relation to the works of Lorenzo 
Monaco). Such is the Master of the Straus Madonna” or the Master of the 
Bargello Tondo”, or the interesting author of the Beautiful Madonna panel 
(dated 1419, Collection of R. Crowshay, Rome, Fig. 6).°* This work in 
particular represents a striking first step towards the art of Masolino. The 
aspiration towards a certain monumental and plastic quality, which can be 
deduced from Lorenzo Monaco and lastly from Starnina are combined here 
with the beauty of a noble linear pattern and with decorative magnificence 
of coloring achieved by means of a subtle “azure” technique. The Master 
of the Bambino Vispo, together with his greater contemporary, Lorenzo 
Monaco, belongs to that revolutionizing new movement, the style of which, 
though seemingly overcome by Masaccio, has always secretly continued its 
existence in Tuscan painting. Thus it comes again, recurring in the lyric, 
sometimes even elegiac linear craftsmanship of Giovanni di Paolo and 
achieves, first in the late works of Uccello and later on in the paintings of 
Botticelli, a supreme symbiosis with the modern forms of the Renaissance 
in Florence. 


"The list of his works by R. Offner (Burl. Mag. LXIII, 1933, p. 173, note 17). To this list 
might be added the two Cassoni tables which belong together and bear the imprint of the Master 
of the Bambino Vispo’s manner (Berlin K. F. M. No. 1467 and formerly in Florence, Luigi Bellini 
Coll.: now in New York, Kress Coll. They both represent an elegant social gathering in the open 
air). Also the Adoration of the Kings so like Gentile’s works (London, Miss Dodge Coll., Dedalo, 
1933, p. 190. The center piece of the Predella tables in Baltimore, Walters Gallery No. 632 and 
Florence, Academy, No. 3333). 


”T he list of works by R. Offner (Burl. Mag., LXIII, 1933, p. 170). To this list may be added 
the interesting representation: Christ in the Sarcophagus surrounded by the instruments of His 
passion, and St. Gregory with St. Sebastian (Valiana, St. Romolo: Photogr. Sopraintendenza, 
No. 667; Two Bishops (Dijon, Museum No. 79). 


*Cfr. G. Pudelko, The Art Buleltin, XVII, 1395, pp 76 ff To add: Annunciation, Vienna, Coll. 
Seligmann. 


*Reprod. in van Marle, op. cit., vol. VIII, fig. 154, as Arcangelo di Cola da Camerino. (A very 
important panel, hardly noticed until now, however, belonging to this master is to be found in the 
Panni Coll., formerly in Paris, now in Mexico. It represents an enthroned Madonna with Child in 
the centre and upon four side parts: the Stigmatisation of St. Francis, the Crucifixion, St. Christo- 
pher, St. Anthony Abbas and Jacob, Photogr. Giraudon 33638). The picture of the Crowshay Coll. 
bears the following inscription: “Questa tavola a fato fare Antonio di Domenicho Giugni per 
rimedio della sua anima. Anno Domini MCCCCXVIIII. The church of the Giugni was the Badia 
Church in Florence. The right wing of this Madonna was sold at the sale of the collection of 
A. S. Drey in Munich, 1936 (No. 1, table 2) under the name of Spinello Aretino. Other works of 
this very forceful minor master are: S. Gimignano, Museum: St. Julian and Two Saints (van 
Marle, op. cit., vol. IX, fig. 39) ; Vienna, Sale, Dorotheum No. 418: Madonna with St. Julian (?) 
and Anthony Abbas (Catalogue No. 21; 29, III, 1933, attributed to the Maestro del Bambino 
Vispo) ; Amsterdam, Douwes: Madonna and Four Saints (Italiansche Kunst in Nederlandsch 
Bezit, Amsterdam, 1934, Nr. 81 als Arcangelo di Cola da Camerino). 
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AN EPIPHANY BY VAN DER GOES 
FINISHED BY GERARD DAVID 


By Frank JEwETT MATHER, JR. 
Princeton, New Jersey 


There is in the Museum of Art of Princeton University an Epiphany of 
fine quality in the style of Hugo van der Goes (Fig. 1). When it was in 
the art market a photograph was sent to Dr. Max J. Friedlander, who refused 
the attribution, which was rare good luck for us at Princeton, since it 
enabled us to buy at a very reasonable price one of the dozen finest Flemish 
primitives in America. The picture came to Dr. Friedlander’s attention 
after he had published his book on Van der Goes, so he has expressed his 
opinion only negatively, as above. The picture is here first published. 

Its condition is almost immaculate, but it has been cut at the foot by about 
ten inches, presumably to fit a frame or because of damage to the lower part. 
The original form was square, or nearly so, with the figures in full length. 
The mutilation is shown by the absence of a frame mark, which is plain on 
the other sides, at the bottom, and also by the fact that the grain runs upright. 
The oak panel is uncommonly thick and roughly hewn and unfinished at the 
back. The picture comes from Spain. The dimensions are 64 x 80 cm. 

The composition is extraordinarily compact for a Flemish picture of the 
period, and this is characteristic of Van der Goes. See the Epiphany in the 
Liechtenstein Gallery; the Death of the Virgin, Bruges; the Adoration of 
the Shepherds, Berlin; the Nativity with the Shepherds, Wilton House. 

On close scrutiny our picture reveals a mixed style, recalling both Van der 
Goes and the school of Bruges after his death. Four of the portraits are of 
the most masterly accent and entirely in the style of Van der Goes. The 
head of a Berber black at the upper left seems to me one of the most vivid 
portraits in Early Flemish art; the Mage at the left has a gravity and mas- 
siveness equal to the best of Van der Goes’ male portraits, while the color 
of the costume — red, violet, green and gold — is both magnificent and har- 
monious. The face of the strange man in yellow who looks askance from 
the stable window and the haggard and inwardly worried face of St. Joseph 
recall the distraught expressions of the Apostles in Van der Goes’ Death of 
the Virgin. In short, I think if everything in the Princeton picture were of 
this order of excellence, no competent critic would withhold the obvious 
attribution to Hugo van der Goes. Even the considerable and by no means 
correct variations in the scale of the heads are exemplified in all of Hugo’s 
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elaborate figure compositions, for that matter are common enough in Flem- 
ish painting of this period, partly as a concession to uneasily-felt and ill- 
understood perspective relations. 

The Madonna and Child and the nearest Mage are of a much more 
relaxed execution. Comparison of such features as the draperies, hands and 
ears, even in our reproduction, will reveal the difference of quality unmis- 
takably. If this passage were isolated, I believe any critic who knows his 
early Flemish school at all well would attribute it to Gerard David. Here 
I cannot present the comparative material, but the scrutiny of such Davids 
as the Epiphanies at Brussels and Munich will clearly show the resemblance 
in style. 

The simplest explanation of the dual character of the Princeton Epiphany 
would be that it was left unfinished by Hugo van der Goes at his death and 
completed by Gerard David. And apart from stylistic considerations, there 
is the corroborating circumstance that David had an Epiphany by Van der 
Goes and similar to the Princeton example before him when he painted his 
own big Epiphany, now at Munich (Fig. 3). 

We are justified in supposing many Van der Goeses finished by others, 
for Brother Ofhuys writes that Hugo had nine years of work ahead when 
he died, and that this was part of the worry that undid him. We have an 
excellent parallel for the Princeton picture in the Donors with Patron Saints 
in the Tiefenweg Kapelle, at Pressburg. Otto Benesch, Pantheon, Feb., ’28, 
has shown that the grim and massive male portraits at the left are by Hugo, 
while the slackly painted female portraits at the right are by Colijn de Coter. 
It is interesting to note that in both the Princeton and the Pressburg picture 
the grim, male portraits, as the more interesting to the painter, were painted 
first, and the girlish portraits postponed. Probably a close scrutiny of the 
numerous school-pieces of Van der Goes would show traces of his hand. 
One must recall that early Flemish pictures were painted piecemeal, the 
heads first. I have always felt that in the oblong Epiphany at Berlin only 
the St. Joseph and the two Kings at the right were by Van der Goes’ hand. 

What a painter like Van der Goes would regard as nine years’ work we 
may only guess. It seems to me we should think of not less than three or 
four pictures for each year, say some thirty pictures promised. It by no 
means follows that all or even most of these were begun on the panel. But 
we may reasonably think of a dozen or more unfinished panels at his death, 
which, since he was a very famous master, were sure to be carried to com- 
pletion by other hands. At Princeton and at Pressburg we seem to have 
two of these panels. 
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But the situation as regards the Princeton picture is complicated by the 
presence of other versions. In the Kaiser-Friedrich Museum, Berlin, we find 
the composition amplified and somewhat changed to fit an upright form 
(Fig. 2). St. Joseph is now at the right, two angels hover above the Ma- 
donna. The Mage nearest the Christ Child is further away; the fine, gaunt 
negro attendant is absent; four bystanders fill the space at the left; there is 
a landscape outlet seen beyond horsemen in a square and over houses and 
a city gate. The painting is of poor quality. We clearly have to do with a 
copy. The original was famous, for it is often imitated in manuscript minia- 
tures made in Ghent and Bruges and Spain (Friedlander, “Hugo van der 
Goes,” Berlin, 1926, p. 130; also Destrée, ““Hugo van der Goes,” Chapters 
VI and VIII). A characteristic example is in the breviary made for Queen 
Isabella of Spain, Add. Ms. 18851, f. 21, British Museum. The composi- 
tion is closely that of the Berlin version, but there are features which 
suggest that the miniaturist knew also the Princeton version — the black- 
amoor servant, the closeness of the Mage to the Christ Child, the vase in 
the hand of the Moorish King. Dr. Friedlander, p. 63, seems fully justified 
in declaring the Berlin Epiphany a true copy of a lost Van der Goes. 

Apparently he thinks the Princeton picture a version, by another hand 
than Hugo’s, of the original represented at Berlin. Otherwise he would have 
attributed the Princeton Epiphany to Hugo, if only as a copy. Against such 
a view, are the consistency of the composition at Princeton, the two styles 
represented in it; the superb quality of the best portraits; the entire unlike- 
lihood that a pasticheur could create such a masterpiece as the head of the 
Moorish servant. An imitation by a minor painter would be all of a piece 
and would have no features suggesting a master of the first order. 

The reasonable view of the Epiphanies at Berlin and Princeton seems to 
be that both compositions are by Hugo — the Berlin example being a true 
but poor copy, the Princeton example being an unfinished original, with 
the Madonna, Christ Child and foremost Mage painted by Gerard David. 

Gerard David reused the composition of the Berlin Epiphany for a big 
picture of his own on the same theme, at Munich (Fig. 3). In order to 
change a tall into a long composition he simply pulled the group out, shift- 
ing the group of the Kings to the left and St. Joseph to the right. The Mage 
nearest the Christ Child has a new face, probably that of the donor. The 
trees are now bare, to indicate Winter. A Moorish servant appears at the 
extreme left, and though he is not identical with the superb Moor at Prince- 
ton, he is so resemblant in type that one may suppose that Gerard David 
had seen the Princeton picture. 
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Fic. 1 HwuGO VAN DER GOES AND DAvIpD: EPIPHANY 
Princeton Art Museum, Princeton, N. J. 


Fic. 3 GERARD DAviD: EPIPHANY Fic. 2 Op Copy AFTER HuGO VAN DER GOES: EPIPHANY 
Alte Pinakothek, Munich Kaiser Friedrich Museum, Berlin 
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Obviously the problem of the relation of these three Epiphanies admits 
of no ready and dogmatic answer. All one can do is to find a theory which 
explains the situation, and since the situation is highly complicated, the 
chances are in favor of the hypothesis which fully explains it. Something 
like this seems to have happened: Hugo van der Goes may have left the orig- 
inal of the Berlin Epiphany drawn on the panel and the Princeton Epiphany 
two-thirds done. Gerard David probably finished both pictures. The Berlin 
version has lost so much of Hugo’s rugged character that it is reasonable 
to suppose an intermediary between his work and the copyist. The Berlin 
picture then would be a poor copy of a Gerard David working on Hugo’s 
lay in. This view is borne out by the fact that the Madonna and Child in 
the Berlin Epiphany are entirely unlike Hugo at any time, and very like 
Gerard David. In both the Princeton and the Berlin picture the Madonna 
either was not drawn by Hugo, or if it was drawn, was changed to meet 
Gerard David's taste. 

Gerard David seems to have improved the opportunity of having these 
two Epiphanies under his eye and hand to make his own big and charming 
version at Munich. Very sensibly he worked on the Berlin version. It was 
loosely composed and could be stretched out to suit the new oblong form. 
The compact arrangement at Princeton could not be stretched out laterally 
without destroying it. However the gaunt Moor in the Princeton Epiphany 
seems to have preyed on Gerard David's mind. He could not introduce him 
with the Magi. That would cut off the view of the square and would be a 
distracting element. So rather than lose him entirely, he tucked him into 
the left edge of the picture, generously giving him a fine bonnet. This is the 
best I can make of this curious situation, and as soon as any one offers a 
better hypothesis, I will cheerfully withdraw mine. 

It remains to find a place for the two Epiphanies in Hugo van der Goes’ 
work. If both were left unfinished in his studio at his death in 1482, both 
are presumptively among his latest works. It seems pretty clear to me 
that the Princeton Epiphany is the earlier, and that it was rearranged and 
stretched out to make the more spacious and elaborate version at Berlin. I 
feel this is the case because the four figures at the left of the Berlin Epiphany 
are so obviously mere fillers. As against the contrary theory — that the 
arrangement of the Princeton version could be made by simply squeezing 
the composition of the Berlin Epiphany into compact, square form — I urge 
simply the difficulty and unlikelihood of any such procedure. The position 
of the weird, peering, yellow-robed man inside the ruined building seems 
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to me an original and logical conception. His shift of position to the outside 
of the building, in the Berlin Epiphany, seems to me simply a compositional 
expedient or a misunderstanding. Why should he be leaning at a window 
through which he can see nothing? Incidentally this inexplicable and most 
disquieting person, clad in what seems to be a yellow hospital gown, may 
well be Hugo van der Goes himself, who died probably well short of fifty, 


and certainly mad. 
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PROFILE OF A YOUNG WOMAN 


Suggested by the relief by Desiderio da Settignano 
belonging to Mr. and Mrs. Edsel B. Ford 


, Sculptured in stone she lives while he who wrought 
Her image now to us is but a name. 
Heir of the aristocracy of Fame, 
Her features to the sculptor somehow taught 
A perfe& mastery and thus his chisel caught 
Her youthful loveliness and it became 
Immortal so, because the living fame 


Of beauty lit his labor and his thought. 


Some hidden sorrow veils from us her eyes 
And like a shadow falls across the face 
She lifts to meet the world. No furrowed frown 
Disturbs her look — the very grief that lies 
Upon her she has lifted up to grace 
\ Her fair head like a young queen’s destined crown. 


— Frederic Fairchild Sherman 
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EXHIBITIONS 


ITALIAN SCULPTURE 


The Detroit Institute of Arts held as its Eighteenth Loan Exhibition of Old Masters, 
in January and February of this year, a brilliant survey of Italian Gothic and early 
Renaissance sculpture, without doubt the finest collection of such work ever before 
assembled in this country. 

The exhibition, which covered from 1250 to 1500 the development of Italian sculp- 
ture from the late Romanesque through the Gothic and early Renaissance periods, was 
designed to illustrate in a hundred characteristic and representative pieces of high qual- 
ity the significance of that important and familiar transition from the Medieval reli- 
gious idealism of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries to the humanism and individ- 
ualism which defined the artistic output of the Quattrocento. 

The first gallery in the Detroit exhibition, devoted to Italian sculpture of the Middle 
Ages, displayed a series of magnificent examples of late Romanesque work and demon- 
strated the culmination of that tradition in the small monumental Madonna and Child, 
by Nicola Pisano, from the Edsel Ford Collection. In the same room, the atmosphere of 
quiet religious mystery was further intensified in a full representation of fourteenth 
century sculptors from Giovanni Pisano through members of the second generation of 
the Pisan tradition in Siena, such as Tino di Camaino and Agostino di Giovanni. The 
forms of French Gothic art, which emerged noticeably in Tuscan sculpture produced by 
the third generation, found most pleasing expression in examples of work by Nino 
Pisano and Giovanni di Agostino, while a parallel development was represented in the 
Medieval gallery by Giovanni Balducci, and among others, Giovanni and Bonino da 
Campione, who were responsible for spreading the Pisan style in Northern Italy. 

Visitors to the exhibition were struck by the sharp contrast in atmosphere between 
the air of religious mysticism of the first and the mundane spirit pervading the succeed- 
ing two galleries, which were arranged with sculpture in many different forms by the 
greatest names of the early Renaissance. The realistic tendencies, derived from the 
rediscovery of man and his own environment, which directed the production of this 
epoch, were seen in their first manifestation in three superlative works by Lorenzo 
Ghiberti, among them a relief of the Nativity associated with the first bronze doors of 
the Florentine Baptistery, and later in Donatello’s forceful treatments in bronze and 
terra cotta, the only mediums in which this master, the greatest realist of the early 
Quattrocento, could be represented in the exhibition. 

Among Donatello’s followers who controlled the destinies of the Florentine plastic 
tradition in the second half of the fifteenth century, found every important name, 
including in sculpture of major interest those of Desiderio da Settignano, who fashioned 
in the exquisite relief, supposedly of St. Cecilia, the masterpiece of the exhibition, and 
of Antonio Rossellino, Benedetto da Maiano, and Mino da Fiesole. The eminent bronze 
sculptors, Poliaiuolo, Verrochio, and Michelangelo's master, Bertoldo di Giovanni, each 
provided intense and powerful castings in the medium which fascinated them most. 
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The family of three sculptors, Luca, Andrea, and Giovanni della Robbia, famous 
for the recipe they devised for glazing terra cotta, were shown in the loveliest phases of 
their art, especially Luca and Andrea in Madonnas of the character in which they tri- 
umphed and attained such phenomenal popularity. 

The Detroit exhibition afforded an excellent opportunity to study simultaneously 
other Renaissance schools of Italy beside the Florentine. The chief sculptors of Siena, 
Jacopo della Quercia, Antonio Federighi, Vecchietta, Neroccio, and Francesco di 
Giorgio, contributed works of distinction, and from Lucca, a more provincial center, 
came two remarkable productions by Matteo Civitali. To reflect the style in Venice 
in the middle of the fifteenth century, Antonio Rizzo was chosen, and Pietro Lombardi 
to illustrate the classical inclinations which became prevalent in the City toward the 
end of the century. Giovanni Antonio Amadeo, who dominated the schools of Milan 
and the Certosa at Pavia, stood out as the leading representative of the Renaissance in 
Lombardy. The rather imitative Roman sculpture of the period could be examined in 
the exhibition in reliefs by Cristoforo Romano, Mino del Reaume, and Giovanni Del- 
mata, whereas it was possible to see Francesco Laurana, the principal sculptor of 
Naples, noted for his portrait busts, in two instances of this aspect of his art. 

The exhibition, which permitted one to study completely the evolution of plastic 
art in Italy from 1250 to 1500, was instructive from another standpoint in presenting 
for visual examination a great variety of techniques and materials — not only the forms 
of bronze in medals and statuettes and marble carved in relief and in the round, but 
other mediums such as plastercasts, known as stucchi, terra cottas, glazed and natural, 
and the cheap stone, called pietra serena, which Italian sculptors were so skillful in 
handling that with it they could often achieve the subtlest variations of expression and 
the highest artistic standards. — Joun S. NEWBERRY 


JOHN SINGLETON COPLEY 


John Singleton Copley enthusiasts, as well as students of American painting, were 
indeed fortunate in having an opportunity to study this painter’s work in the recent 
exhibition at the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. The exhibition in Boston differs from 
that held at the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York last year in that it includes 
not only paintings, but pastels, miniatures, drawings, and his one known engraving as 
well. 

Special consideration was given to Copley’s American paintings in the exhibition, 
not only because they have a closer bearing on the art of this country, but also because 
they show more clearly than the paintings which he produced in Europe, the real per- 
sonality of the artist. Many believe that his work produced in this country is the only 
significant painting which Copley achieved. Nevertheless, while these American por- 
traits typify the era in which they were painted, one must not overlook the conversa- 
tion pieces, the group portraits and a few historical canvases which he painted during 
his residence in England and which certainly must be classed among the finest produc- 
tions of the artist. 

Turning to Copley’s American work, it is surprising that with such meager facilities 
for training, his art developed to the extent to which it did. His paintings of the 1750's 
which were represented by several examples in the exhibition, show his dependence 
on his contemporaries. He certainly must have been influenced by Badger as such a 
picture as the Portrait of Jonathan Mountfort reveals. Smibert, as may be seen by the 
Portrait of the Gore Children was likewise important in the formation of his youthful 
style, as also were Greenwood, Blackburn, and Feke. While these artists gave to Cop- 
ley a sincere and unbiased approach to his subject, the primary impetus for his becom- 
ing an artist must certainly have come from his step-father, the engraver Peter Pelham. 
Copley’s early work, although showing a genuine ability to record character and to 
model the features of his subjects, is somewhat stiff and dry. His immediate contempo- 
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raries who had thrown in their lot with the pioneers of the new world and had left 
the mother country to seek their fortune abroad, painted in this dry, archaic fashion. 
None of them were, of course, artists of the first importance, and that Copley himself 
was well aware of this situation is revealed in the letter he wrote to Benjamin West in 
1766 in which he said “in this Country as you rightly observe there are no examples 
of Art, except what is to (be) met with in a few prints indifferently executed, from 
which it is not possible to learn much.” 

In the sixties a decided change came over Copley’s style, and one begins to note a 
more mature approach to his subject, a greater freedom of technique, and increased 
powers of characterization. Of special interest early in this decade are the portrait of 
Benjamin Pickman, painted in 1761, and the companion portrait of Mrs. Pickman, 
painted in 1763, which reveal a greater naturalness of pose and a more animated 
expression than is found in his work of several years earlier. As examples of direct 
portraiture, the paintings of Epes Sargent, Jr. and his wife, dated about 1764, surpass 
anything which had been produced in America up to this time and show how far 
Copley had progressed. The portrait of Epes Sargent, Jr. deserves particular notice for 
the remarkably sure and precise manner in which the head is modelled and the skillful 
way in which the hands are rendered. Copley’s success in the sixties continued to grow 
and he was flooded with commissions to reproduce the likenesses of the stolid New 
England folk. The pastels and the eight miniatures, which date from about this period, 
show clearly Copley’s versatility and reveal him as an excellent artist in these two 
mediums. 

The year 1766 is an important one in Copley’s career for it was then that he sent 
his first painting, the Boy With a Squirrel, to Europe for the exhibition at the Society 
of Painters of Great Britain. The picture received considerable praise and Copley him- 
self was termed by one poetic critic “A young laurel that shall reach the skies.” Ben- 
jamin West was most enthusiastic about the picture and a correspondence arose 
between these two American born artists which was later to result in Copley’s depar- 
ture for abroad to study the old masters. Save for a tendency to repeat some of his 
most satisfactory compositions, Copley’s work during the late sixties and early seventies 
maintained its high level of excellence. The severe directness of the portrait of Mrs. 
Paul Richard, the naive simplicity of the portrait of Elizabeth Ross, the dignity of the 
Isaac Royal, and the gay humor of the youthful Daniel Ver Planck show Copley’s ver- 
satility. The portrait of Isaac Winslow and His Wife, painted about 1774, is a 
splendid canvas revealing a marked advance in its arrangement of composition and in 
its portrayal of character over such a work as the Gore Children, painted about twenty 
years earlier. 

In 1774 Copley, after much reflection, decided to risk his assured success and the 
security of a regular income, and, taking West’s advice, went to Europe to gain a first- 
hand knowledge of the old masters of the High Renaissance, and after studying in Italy 
in which he particularly admired the masters of the High Renaissance, and after travel- 
ing in many of the principal countries of Europe, Copley settled down with his family 
in London. His fame, however, had already preceded him there, and with West’s help, 
he was soon busily engaged in several important compositions. Notable among these 
early works produced in England is the large painting of the Copley family. It is 
indeed a pleasure to see this masterpiece by the artist again, for it shows Copley at the 
very peak of his artistic powers. 

From about 1795 Copley’s art went into a gradual decline. His large historical paint- 
ings for which, if sold, he had formerly received large sums, with a few exceptions, now 
did not sell. He was troubled frequently by the slowness of his engravers, and his 
expensive way of living forced him to borrow money from his son-in-law in America. 
A few individual figures of this period still retained his old feeling for portraiture, but 
his work had begun to take on the superficiality which characterizes the followers of 
Reynolds and Gainsborough. —C. C. CUNNINGHAM 
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VIEW OF THE WHITE MOUNTAINS 
By Tuomas CoLe 
The Wadsworth Atheneum, Hartford, Conn. 





PorRTRAIT OF THE ARTIST AND His FAMILY 
By JOHN SINGLETON COPLEY 
Property of Mr. Copley Amory, Washington, D.C. 
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HOLLAND INDOORS AND OUTDOORS 


The group of seventeenth century Dutch “minor masters” recently on view in the 
galleries of Knoedler and Company, presented a remarkably complete and coherent pic- 
ture of the intimate homely side of life and art in Holland. The deliberate unpreten- 
tiousness of the exhibition was attested by its title, and by the absence from among 
those present of Rembrandt, Vermeer and Frans Hals. Only the most central and 
typical aspects of Dutch seventeenth century painting were displayed. The painters 
of the transition from Flemish to Dutch style, who immigrated from Antwerp to 
Amsterdam in the early years of the seventeenth century, were not represented, nor 
were Honthurst, Lys or Terbruggen, the chief carriers of Italian influence in Holland. 
Due to the planned omissions, and to the careful inclusion of all the most typical 
aspects of Dutch painting, one came away from the show with the elation of achieve- 
ment as well as of enjoyment, aware of having become acquainted with the collective 
personality of the Dutch seventeenth century painters. 

Holland’s peculiar genius is perhaps most fully expressed in the representation of 
genre. The peasant type of genre, exemplified by Jan Steen’s and Adrian van Ostade’s 
four paintings — emphatically drawn, with full color, strong tonal contrasts, and bold 
rhythmic movements of pattern — provided striking contrast with the more refined 
genre of Gerard Terborch, Pieter de Hooch, Eglon Henrik van der Neer, and Jacobus 
Octervelt. In the latter paintings the grotesque element gives way to tactful and 
charming representation. The robust designs are replaced by luminous tonal compo- 
sitions which display in the canvases of Terboch and de Hooch a lyric breadth and 
power. 

Octervelt’s much-admired Musicians, lent by the Art Institute of Chicago, is an 
impressive technical achievement rather than a great work of art. The perfect design, 
the hard surfaces and fine mechanical gradations of tone and color which distinguish 
this painting, could be observed in the numerous still-lifes in the exhibition. These dec- 
orative pieces must have pleasantly brightened the walls of Dutch seventeenth century 
homes, but they were certainly the least noteworthy group seen on the walls of Knoed- 
ler’s galleries. 

The landscapes, typically small in scale, told the dual story of the Dutch painters’ 
taste for formality and precision and for the poetry of diffused light and spacious skies. 
There was, on one hand, Meindert Hobbema’s compactly planned and meticulously 
rendered Hut in the Woods with its sharp contrasts of light and shade and brilliant 
accents of tiny people. On the other hand there were Aelbert Cuyp’s picturesque land- 
scapes with horsemen silhouetted against golden skies, Jan van Goyen’s two poetic 
sky-and-land-scapes, and Jacobus van Ruisdael’s lovely little View of the Dunes, pic- 
turing the drama of sun and clouds echoing their drama upon the sandy earth. 

Paintings of a church interior, a fish market, a stag hunt, a ford crossing, two river 
scenes and a winter scene, views of Cologne and of the great Church at Haarlem, a 
colorful barnyard scene, portraits of a man and a young girl, and paintings of a far- 
rier and of a falconer, completed Knoedler’s thoughtfully planned exhibition of seven- 
teenth century Dutch painting. 

— JEAN LIPMAN 


THE TWO TIEPOLOS 


The Tiepolo Exhibition held at the Chicago Art Institute in February is an event of 
outstanding importance in the short but imposing history of retrospective exhibitions in 
this country. Many years have passed since a show has been dedicated to Giambattista 
and Giandomenico Tiepolo alone; public interest and scientific knowledge have greatly 
increased in the meantime. The task was extremely difficult. A survey had to be given 
on the art of a man who was a mural painter in the first place, of another man whose 
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works have been paid little attention to before and have been confounded with those 
of his father over and over again. If, nevertheless, this exhibition became a great 
success, it was due to the great zeal and painstaking care bestowed upon it by the staff 
of the Chicago Art Institute, in the first instance by Mr. D. C. Rich. This care 
resulted in uniting — albeit for a short time — canvases by Giambattista of superior 
quality which (as far as can possibly be hoped for) make up for the absence of his 
frescos, and of a number of outstanding works by Giandomenico which are very satis- 
factory from the point of view not only of quality and interesting subject matter, but 
also, of a possible solution of the intricate problem of the artistic relationship between 
father and son. At the same time an indispensable supplement was provided by 
collecting a very fine choice of drawings as well as of a large part of the graphic euvre 
of the two artists. There is an excellent catalogue giving ample information concerning 
almost everything, and containing a score of good reproductions. 

Two main sources of Giambattista’s art are well illustrated by the Chicago St. Jer- 
ome (Magnasco-Ricci) and a copy after Veronese (lent by Sir Thomas Barlow). The 
sketch for the Diessen altarpiece with S. Sebastian (Seligmann and Co.), just published 
in The Burlington Magazine, shows his style fully developed, although its background 
still recalls Ricci’s silvery tints; the same can be said of the Chicago Institution of the 
Rosary which, after the catalogue had been published, got an interesting companion: 
Tiepolo’s final drawing for the same composition, identified by Dr. Middeldorf at the 
Art Institute, a unique example of the last stage of preparation, pasted together from 
carefully executed studies of each group. The Chicago altarpiece with the two Domini- 
cans, emerged splendidly from recent cleaning, is probably rather early because of its 
close connection with Piazzetta. The same museum’s Tasso series reveals its fairy-tale 
charm even more by being inserted into other pictures of more severe contents; so does 
the lovely Johnson Venus and Vulcan. Two beautiful religious pictures, lent by M. 
Knoedler, appear to be of different date as well as of different conception: the Calvary 
being obviously a reduction by Tiepolo himself of a previous composition, and the 
Crucifixion a new idea formulated in the process of painting. The Detroit Alexander 
with the Daughters of Darius is a picture of extraordinary beauty as to composition 
and coloristic scheme; so is the Hagar from Kansas City. Passing some pictures of less 
outstanding quality — some of which might well be attributed to Domenico —I should 
like to emphasize the great beauty of the Yale Saint Roch, the two Muses from the 
Labia Palace (Silberman Gallery) and the Portrait of a Lady from the Dalton Collec- 
tion in Cleveland. 

Of the pictures given to Domenico I feel inclined to claim one as a work of Bat- 
tista rather than of his son: The Minneapolis Old Man with a Book, which, although 
etched by Domenico in his Collection of Heads series, is much superior to, and dif- 
ferent in style from his own paintings of a similar type. On the other hand, the exhi- 
bition provides us with ample reasons for appreciating Domenico as a respectable artist, 
especially in his Punchinello pictures and drawings. In these his style is more obviously 
different from, than inferior to his father’s; there is a classicistic restraint, a way of 
composing in detached groups united subsequently, rather than of working from the 
whole, from one primarily unified conception as is the case with Battista; his colors are 
more “additional”, too; his drawings show a distinctly increased importance of the 
contours — however broken they may be — and a tendency towards the use of a greater 
number of mixed tints as compared with Battista’s more purely graphic style which, 
after all, is infinitely more expressive than Domenico’s. 

In fact, emphasizing the great decorative beauty only, of all these paintings and 
drawings by Giambattista Tiepolo does not do justice to his genius (compared with 
whom Domenico may be called a great talent at most). Those who have been fortunate 
enough to stand before his Communion of Saint Lucia in the Apostoli Church in Venice 
will look for something equally moving and of similar religious expressiveness and 
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grandeur; they will find it in several of the paintings shown in this exhibition and they 
will agree that Tiepolo was much more than a good decorator. They will be grateful 
to those who provided them with this other opportunity of living — albeit for a short 


time only — with some of the greater works of art. 
— WOLFGANG STECHOW 


A CENTURY OF AMERICAN LANDSCAPE 


The recent exhibition of American Landscape Painting at the Whitney Museum 
in New York presented a good opportunity to form some sort of an idea of its develop- 
ment from crude beginnings in a work like Ralph Earl’s Looking East from Leicester 
Hills to such final masterpieces as the works of Homer Martin. The exhibition as a 
whole would have been more interesting and instructive had it been more exclusively 
confined to the work of our landscape painters and included a more adequate repre- 
sentation of men like Thomas Doughty, Thomas Cole, J. F. Kensett, Albert Bierstadt, 
J. F. Cropsey and F. E. Church. Landscape painting in this country had its beginnings 
in their canvases and one may readily discover in them the germs from which the great 
creations of Inness and Homer Martin grew. Instead, one encountered a scattering of 
the occasional landscapes of portrait, genre, historical, religious and marine painters — 
pictures which (however attractive) in no sense illustrate the development of our native 
landscape. Great landscape painters like J. Francis Murphy and Dwight Tryon were 
entirely unrepresented though Arthur B. Davies, William M. Chase and John Singer 
Sargent, none of whom were landscape painters, were all there. The Ralph Earl can- 
vas, a surprisingly able composition in which the topographical formation of the 
country pictured is pleasantly patterned in an arabesque of light and shadow, is the 
first American landscape. Signed and dated (1800), both signature and date are later 
additions by another hand. Actually the canvas dates from the early 1770's, a fact 
perfectly evident to anyone familiar with Earl’s life and work. Finally, I can not forego 
stating once more my conviction, happily confirmed in this show, of the supremacy of 


Homer Martin as the greatest of our landscape painters. 
— FREDERIC FAIRCHILD SHERMAN 


PAINTINGS AND DRAWINGS BY CLAUDE LORRAIN 


The first American exhibition of Claude Lorrain, recently held at the galleries of 
Durlacher Brothers in New York, was of signal interest because of the primary impor- 
tance of the material displayed. The nine paintings, a bit lacking in variety of theme, 
were well supplemented by the large group of drawings which were well selected to 
cover a range of subjects and techniques. 

The paintings reveal Claude as a lover of Classical antiquity, a great exponent of 
the ideal landscape. But, more important, we see Claude as a student of luminary and 
atmospheric space, a forerunner, with Cuyp and Ruisdael, of the great English land- 
scape school and of nineteenth century impressionism. 

In the paintings exhibited at Durlacher’s we could see Claude’s evolution from the 
classical landscape perfected by Poussin to the modern plein-air landscape. Here is 
one more example of the manner in which great artists recapitulate within their per- 
sonal development the stylistic evolution of their era. Claude’s evolution may be 
clearly seen by comparing the early Saint George Slaying the Dragon, lent by the 
Wadsworth Atheneum, with the late Philip Baptizing the Eunuch, lent by the Albright 
Art Gallery. The composition of the St. George is rigid, the details structural and 
sharply defined. The picture is framed by masses of meticulously painted trees placed 
at either side and by a repoussoir of foliage in the immediate foreground. The eye is 
carried through the centre to the hazy luminous distance, but this pictorial aspect of 
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the picture is minimized by the sharply defined planes and by the fact that the eye is 
drawn to the centre of the foreground by the figure of the St. George. In the repre- 
sentation of Philip Baptizing the Eunuch the composition is no longer symmetrically 
balanced. The eye is carried to the far distance by a series of gently receding planes, 
which, like the trees, the figures and the buildings, merge and fuse in the luminous 
atmosphere which envelopes them. In the St. George the air and sky was one of the 
incidents of the composition; in the Philip Baptizing the Eunuch it is the whole theme 
of the painting. 

The pen and wash drawings are startlingly close to a pure impressionism. The two 
magnificent drawings of ships lent by the Fogg Museum and by Charles H. Worcester, 
Esq., and the two landscapes lent by Professor Frank Jewett Mather, Jr. show how 
freely and surely Claude reduced his volumes to single tonal patterns. In all the draw- 
ings the abbreviation of detail, the breadth of handling and the pure tonal organization 
of the design reveal Claude as a great master of plein-air landscape painting. 


— JEAN LIPMAN 


ACQUISITIONS 


THE FRICK COLLECTION has acquired from Messrs. Wildenstein & Company 
the famous portrait of his wife by Francois Boucher. 

This picture, hitherto never seen in the United States, has been well known in 
Europe for many years. Once owned by Joseph Bardac, it passed to the celebrated 
David-Weill Collection, of which it has long been considered one of the most distin- 
guished paintings. 

The picture bears two signatures —the less conspicuous one on a letter —and is 
dated 1743. Mme. Boucher (Marie-Jeanne Buseau) was then 27 years of age. She had 
long been one of her husband’s favorite models. Not only the sitter but several of the 
objects by which she is surrounded reappear in others of his paintings. Here, resting 
on her right elbow, she half reclines on a rose-colored chaise longue, in a frilled white 
dress and mob-cap of the period with touches of rose, against the background of a deli- 
cately figured golden-brown curtain. The slight disorder about her heightens the impres- 
sion of a moment caught out of life. And the stand at her side, the work-laden stool in 
front of it, the screen at the foot of the couch, the small hanging cabinet on the wall, 
multiply the sapient gradations of warm brown, of pale rose to dark red, of clouded 
white to gray-green, with contrasting accents of blue. 

The delicacy of the color, the crispness of the painting, and the freshness of the 
composition are characteristic of Boucher at his best, before the flood of royal orders 
and the responsibilities of Beauvais and the Gobelins had begun to stereotype his inven- 
tion. The canvas is remarkable for its combination of intimacy, charm, and keen intel- 
lectual grasp of form and arrangement. Added to the three studies of Drawing, Music, 
and Perfume already in the Collection, to the four pictures symbolizing the Seasons, 
and to the eight panels painted for Mme. de Pompadour’s boudoir at Crécy, this 
delightful portrait will make the Frick Bouchers the most important group of works by 
this great eighteenth-century master in any public or private collection in the country. 


THE WORCESTER ART MUSEUM announces the purchase of a statue in painted 
wood by Jean Goujon, presumably the Portrait of Diane de Poitiers, from Jacques 
Seligmann & Company. The only other important work by Jean Goujon in this country 
is the marble bas-relief in the Metropolitan Museum, the Deposition from the Cross. 
The Worcester statue, which comes from the Collection of Barthélemy Rey and 
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DIANE DE Poitiers (?) PIETER DE HoccH: INTERIOR 
STATUE IN PAINTED WOOD DY JEAN GOUJON Messrs. Knoedler and Co., N. Y. 
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measures five feet, four and one-half inches in height, is in painted wood and is in a 
remarkable state of preservation. The Goddess might have once held a bow in her left 
hand and an arrow in her right; a plausible theory if one compares it with the lovely 
painting of Diane Chasseresse in the Louvre where the Goddess is seen hunting with 
her dog, and where the proportion and attitude of her limbs is extraordinarily like 
this piece. 

We may presume, with little doubt, that the Worcester piece is the idealized por- 
trait of Diane de Poitiers not only because of the marked similarity it bears to the 
Diane du Chateau d’Anet in the Louvre and with other recognized portraits of 
Diane de Poitiers, but also because of the great role that she played as a patron of the 
artists. The Worcester acquisition carries an added significance because of the extra- 
ordinary likeness it bears to the French Renaissance painting of Diane de Poitiers in the 
manner of Francois Clouet, already in the Museum collections. Both the painting and 
the sculpture are characterized by a marked simplicity of line and a delicate pallor in 
the faces. It is also apparent that the artist was familiar with the Venus di Medici, for 
on examination of the lower portion of the bodies of these two sculptures one finds 
analogies too numerous to be explained by a simple coincidence. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA MUSEUM OF ART announces the purchase by Mr. Joseph 
P. Widener, for the W. P. Wilstach Collection, of The Ballet Class by Edgar Degas. 

The Ballet Class was painted about 1880. It was seen at the Museum in an exhibi- 
tion of Impressionist Figure Painters in 1934, and again in the Museum’s Degas Exhi- 
bition held last year. Following its last showing in Philadelphia, the picture was sent 
to Paris to be included in the Degas Exhibition organized by the French Government. 

Degas has long been familiar to the American public as the painter of jockeys and 
race courses and ballet dancers. His genius, however, extended to other subjects, not 
the least of which was that dealing with portraiture, a phase of his work which was 
well shown in the Degas Exhibition here. He was one of the most distinguished drafts- 
men of the last century. His ability to represent striking and characteristic gesture is 
seen throughout his work, subject matter for which was drawn from the everyday 
events of his experience. The world of the stage and the ballet fascinated him and 
prompted him to produce some of his greatest works — works which combine palpitat- 
ing life, elegance of line and tasteful color. The Ballet Class, just acquired for Phila- 


delphia, is one of these. 


THE RHODE ISLAND SCHOOL OF DESIGN has recently purchased a painting 
by Karel Fabritius entitled Saint Peter’s Flight from Prison. 

Dr. Alexander Dorner, newly appointed Director of the Museum and formerly 
Director of the Landesmuseum, Hanover, Germany, was instrumental in the purchase 
of this painting from the Schaeffer Galleries, New York. It is not only very important 
for its intrinsic value, but it is particularly so for this country, as it is the only known 
example by this famous Dutch master in the United States. The paintings by Fabritius 
are considered a link between Rembrandt and Vermeer. 

Fabritius died in 1654 at an early age, having been killed by an explosion of a 
powder magazine in Delft. Therefore, there are only ten paintings by him in the 
world. They appear in the following museums: The National Gallery of London, the 
Royal Museum of the Hague, the Rijksmuseum in Amsterdam, the Boymans Museum 
in Rotterdam, the Groningen Museum, the Schwerin Museum, and the Louvre. 

The painting just purchased by the Museum in Providence is the largest and the 
most important by this master’s hand. It is, therefore, an addition of great distinction 
to the art collections in America. Not only is it unusual in itself, but the treatment of 
the episode is unusual for a painting of this period. Unlike Rembrandt, Fabritius does 
not show the angel; the whole story is in St. Peter’s face, which is a psychological treat- 
ment remarkably naturalistic and modern. 
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THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART has recently acquired three impor- 
tant paintings: the Portrait of a Lady with a Dog by Jean Honoré Fragonard and two 
fifteenth century Italian paintings, the Madonna and Child with Saint Philip and Saint 
Agnes by Bernardo di Giovanni Bragadin and the Saint Peter Martyr Healing the Leg 
of a Boy by Antonio Vivarini. 

Mr. H. W. Williams, Jr., writing in the Museum’s Bulletin for January says: 

“Fragonard was not a professional portrait painter. The painstaking task of getting 
a likeness was not congenial to his impetuous temperament, and serious portraits by him 
are rare. A large number of his so-called portraits are, in reality, only unidentified 
decorative studies quickly dashed off for pleasure or by way of exercise. The Museum’s 
Portrait of a Lady with a Dog is one of these quick studies, sketched from life and 
painted at one sitting with all the fire and vehemence of his nature. The identity of 
the model, whose distinctive features are here so strikingly recorded, is unknown, but 
Fragonard knew and painted many people of the theater and it is possible that the 
sitter was a singer or an actress. Her anachronistic, ‘Spanish’ dress, with its ruff, its 
puffed and slashed sleeves, and the ropes of huge pearls, support this possibility. 

“The similarity of the Museum’s Portrait of a Lady with a Dog to Fragonard’s other 
paintings d l’espagnole is so striking that it seems highly probable it was executed at 
about the same time. Except for the Portrait de Fantaisie and La Musique, which are 
inscribed 1769, none of these paintings is dated, but general opinion places them 
between 1765 and 1771. To be more exact one might say, at least tentatively, that our 
picture was probably painted between 1767 and 1770.” 

Of the Bragadin triptych Margaret Sloane Patterson writes in the Bulletin: “The 
Madonna and Child with Saints Philip and Agnes signed by Donato Bernardo di 
Giovanni Bragadin given by The Samuel H. Kress Foundation is a welcome addition to 
the Museum’s collection, not only as a painting of genuine charm and beauty but also 
as a work from a significant period in the history of Venetian painting. It was painted 
about the middle of the fifteenth century, when the style of Jacobello del Fiore had 
become old-fashioned, when foreign artists —— Gentile da Fabriano and Pisanello — 
were called to Venice to carry out commissions of importance, and Jacopo Bellini was 
developing a new native art. Paintings of this time are rare, and an authentic work by 
an identifiable contemporary of Jacopo Bellini is of considerable interest.” 

Miss Salinger, in an article in the Museum’s Bulletin, describes as follows the Saint 
Peter Martyr by Antonio Vivarini: “It belongs to a series devoted to the life and mir- 
acles of Saint Peter Martyr, of which three other pictures of similar size are known. 
All were originally framed, as ours is now, with the upper corners concealed by arches. 
Two of the series belong to the Kaiser Friedrich Museum in Berlin: one shows Saint 
Peter receiving the habit of the Dominican order, and the other shows him performing 
before heretics a miracle of trial by fire. The third panel, the healing of a woman 
possessed by demons, was in the sale of the Paolini collection in New York in 1924, 
but its present whereabouts is unknown. Possibly other panels, lost or not yet recog- 
nized as part of the series, were originally united with these four to form an altarpiece 
dedicated to Saint Peter Martyr.” 














